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of the abdomen, the peritoneum seemed merged in a common blending of 
all the tissues, and, perhaps, in some places, lost by absorption or ulcera¬ 
tion, but not to any appreciable extent the seat of deposit. 

Death during Convalescence in Typhoid Fever from over-eating. By 
Jas. L. Ord, M. D., of Santa Barbara, California. 

Case 1 .— A young man aged 20, a native Californian, had a severe 
attack of typhoid fever of about six weeks’ duration. By giving several 
times a day large doses of quinia, with calomel gr. x, and tart, antiin. gr. j, 
every third or fourth day, he recovered so far as to be able to walk about 
the house; although very weak, still taking tonics. Charged his attendants 
to give him a small allowance of digestible food with a glass of wine at a 
meal, four times daily, which was strictly obeyed for a short time. One 
day he complained to his mother of not having enough to eat, and begged 
her to give him as much as he could eat at one time. She very naturally 
assented, and cooked for him a large dish of dried codfish and potatoes 
mixed with eggs and fried in fat, of which he ate very plentifully. This 
was in the afternoon. Next morning I was sent for in a great hurry, and 
was informed by the messenger that my patient was dying—that he had 
been vomiting for several hours, and that if I did not hurry he would be 
dead before I reached him. Sure en*ough, when I arrived I found him in 
articulo mortis. No post-mortem examination was made. 

Case 2.—A young man aged 25, a native Californian, was sick several 
weeks with typhoid fever. Got so well that lie walked about the house, 
and sometimes would visit the nearest neighbours, yet quite feeble and 
taking tonics. He was told to restrain himself from eating too much at 
a time, and to eat such food as he could digest easily. His appetite was 
ravenous, and he often complained of not eating sufficient to satisfy his hun¬ 
ger. One afternoon he visited a friend near by, and was induced to remain 
for supper. His host told him, very imprudently, not to starve himself, 
but to eat as much as he wanted; that he would soon be well, and never 
mind what the doctor said. He did eat plentifully of the supper, such as 
it was—roast beef and fried beans. The consequence was that he brought 
on enteritis, and in forty-eight hours he was a corpse. 


DOMESTIC SUMMARY. 

Ligation of the Subclavian Artery. —Dr. H. N. Bennett relates (Am. Med. 
Times, Dec. 27, 1862) the following. A man 20 years of age, while playing 
with a lad, was accidentally stabbed with a long narrow knife, the point of 
which entered upon the posterior and outer face of the left arm, a short distance 
above the insertion of the deltoid, passing directly upwards and inwards, a dis¬ 
tance of at least three inches, the edge of the knife being turned towards and 
running close upon the bone. My friend, Dr. James Baldwin, of Stratford, was 
immediately called, as the hemorrhage was profuse. Upon his arrival the 
patient was already faint from loss of blood, and it was not difficult at this time 
to arrest the bleeding. A roller was very judiciously applied the whole length 
of the limb, and a firm compress over the wound. This precaution was taken 
as the blood appeared to bo arterial, and Dr. Baldwin is quite positive that at 
this time there was no pulsation in the radial artery, leading him to suspect 
that this vessel was wounded. The hemorrhage remained quiescent several 
days, wheu it again broke out with renewed force, and unmistakably arterial. 
At this stage of the case I first saw the patient. The whole limb was now 
swollen, the arm being to a considerable extent infiltrated with blood, while the 
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forearm and hand were oedematous. I proposed, before resorting to operative 
procedures, to try the application of persulphate of iron, which was approved 
by the attending physician, and the wound was tilled with this powerful styptic 
—compression being continued as before. The hemorrhage lias now another 
period of quiescence, and the swelling of the limb materially lessened, but upon 
the eighth day after the application of the styptic, bleeding again commenced, 
with still greater violence, and was with much difficulty arrested by compres¬ 
sion. The limb immediately swelled again, and the oedema of the forearm and 
hand was greater than before. The patient was now suffering the constitu¬ 
tional effects of loss of blood—his face was blanched, his appetite poor, and 
his pulse frequent and feeble. I believed it high time to secure the patient 
from further hemorrhage, if possible, and with this view proposed to ligate the 
subclavian artery. An attempt to tie the wounded vessel by following the in¬ 
cision (only three-fourths of an inch in width), would involve the muscles of the 
arm to an unwarrantable extent, and perhaps also important nerves. It was 
quite uncertain as to what artery had been severed or wounded, and the anasto¬ 
moses about the shoulder being quite free, I believed the ligation of the sub¬ 
clavian to be the most judicious method of treatment. I was not aware, either 
theoretically or practically, that the ligation of arteries at a distance from the 
seat of the wound, sometimes fails, the hemorrhage returning after a longer or 
shorter period ; but this fact seemed to me to indicate the tying of the artery at 
that point which would most effectually restrain the circulation. 

I proceeded to the operation (Oct. 12, 1862), assisted by Dr. Baldwin. No 
details are necessary, as the vessel was tied in the usual manner and place, just 
without the scaleni muscles. The infiltration of blood and the oedema disap¬ 
peared almost entirely within forty-eight hours, and the temperature of the limb 
was easily maintained by an envelope of flannel. The ligature came off on the 
thirteenth day, the operative incision being nearly healed. The original wound 
also began to cicatrize, and was firmly closed at the end of three weeks after the 
operation. No pulsation is yet visible in the radial or ulnar arteries, although 
the man is in good health, and pursuing his ordinary avocation. 

Vinegar as an Anti-Scorbvtic. — Dr. Alex. McBride, Surgeon 40th Reg. O. 
V. I., states {Cincinnati Lancet and Observer, July, 1862), that he has em¬ 
ployed vinegar with great benefit in scurvy. 

His field of duty was chiefly with the 40th Reg. 0. Y. I. “ In January, and 
the first days of February,” he says, “ the regiment was encamped at Camp 
Buell; a muddier, wetter, and gloomier place than which probably never existed. 
When I found that to procure potatoes, cabbage, citric acid, etc., was impos¬ 
sible, while the exciting causes and the primary symptoms of scorbutus were 
rampant, the prospect before me was horrible for the suffering and death which 
must follow.” 

In this emergency it occurred to him to use vinegar, of which there was an 
abundance and of good quality in the commissary department. Ho “immedi¬ 
ately recommended and urged its free and abundant use, and found that it was 
well relished by every man, both those on the sick list and those on duty. The 
men were surprised to find themselves so fond of vinegar. I made free use 
of it, diluted with water, as a common drink in the hospital in all cases of disease 
where the patient had a relish for it, as well in diarrhoea and dysentery as in 
common continued fever and debility. The constant thirst which had been such 
a harassing difficulty, disappeared, and dry and parched mouths were by no 
means so common afterwards. The diarrhoea so difficult, to control was improved 
in every case. The indication in every case for giving the vinegar, was the 
relish for it. Thus had I a remedy, and from this time forth the diathesis 
changed, although there was no other change in the quality of the rations. 

“ About a month later, it became my duty to prescribe in other regiments of 
the brigade, whose circumstances had been identical with those of the fortieth, 
except the vinegar. The difference of their health was striking; the fortieth 
had about fifty per cent, more men fit for duty than either of the other regiments. 
I procured what vegetables I could, but the quantity was insignificant most of 
the time.” 



